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To  Morell  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  M.D. 


Sir, — 

It  has  frequently  been  suggested  to  me  that 
your  recent  work,  Hygiene  of  the  Vocal  Organs * 
would  never  have  been  written  had  it  not  been  for 
the  publication  of  ‘Voice,  Song,  and  Speech,’ f by 
Mr.  Lennox  Browne  and  myself.  This  opinion  has 
even  been  expressed  in  print,  as  you  will  see  by  the 
following  quotation  from  the  ‘ Tonic  Sol-fa  Reporter,’ 
for  July  of  this  year  : — 

“ There  is  a story  told  of  an  old-fashioned  professor  of  chemistry, 
who  lived  at  the  time  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy’s  revolutionary  dis- 
coveries. So  long  as  he  could,  the  old  professor  ignored  Davy  alto- 
gether ; hut  being  at  last  compelled  to  make  some  reference  to  his 
discoveries,  he  alluded  to  him  as  ‘ a very  troublesome  person  in 
chemistry.’  This  is  exactly  the  position  of  Dr.  Morell  Mackenzie,  the 
eminent  throat  surgeon,  in  relation  to  the  labours  of  Messrs.  Lennox 
Browne  and  Behnke.  As  long  as  possible  he  has  kept  silence,  but  at 
last,  being  obliged  to  speak,  he  displays  his  irritation  and  contempt  for 
the  two  industrious  workers  who  have  created  public  interest  in  vocal 
science.”  • 

Be  this  as  it  may,  not  only  have  you  been  pleased 
prominently  to  call  attention  to  my  name,  but  your 
book  contains  numerous  passages  which  have  direct 
reference  to  ‘ Voice,  Song,  and  Speech,’  in  general,  and 
to  myself  in  particular,  although  neither  is  always 
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actually  mentioned  ; you  have  also,  in  one  place, 
entirely  misrepresented  my  method  of  teaching.  I 
therefore  claim  the  right  to  reply  to  you,  and,  by  way 
of  credentials,  draw  attention  to  the  following  facts. 

I have  occupied  the  best  years  of  my  life  with  the 
study  of  science  as  applied  to  the  production  and 
cultivation  of  the  Voice.  As  far  back  as  30th  January, 
1873,  I lectured  to  the  students  of  Medicine  in  Univer- 
sity College,  on  ‘The  Movements  of  the  Vocal  Cords 
in  the  Production  of  Musical  Sounds,’  by  special  invi- 
tation of  the  late  Professor  Sharpey,  that  gentleman 
himself  presiding.  Since  then  I have  lectured  on  the 
‘ Physiology  of  the  Voice,’  twice  at  the  Philosophical 
Society  in  Aberdeen,  Dr.  Struthers,  Professor  of 
Anatomy  in  Aberdeen  University,  in  the  chair  ; and 
twice  at  Anderson’s  College  in  Glasgow,  Dr.  McKen- 
drick,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  Glasgow  University, 
in  the  chair.  Prof.  McKendrick  also  invited  me  to 
lecture  to  his  medical  students,  and  he  paid  me  the 
unique  compliment  of  giving  up,  for  that  purpose,  the 
last  of  his  own  lectures  in  the  University. 

I also  lectured  in  Professor  Foster’s  Theatre,  Uni- 
versity College,  to  the  members  of  the  Musical  Pro- 
fession, Mr.  Henry  Leslie  in  the  chair  ; at  the  College 
of  Organists  ; at  the  Musical  Association  ; at  Trinity 
College,  and  at  hundreds  of  institutions  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  With  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  College 
I have  been  connected  since  1868,  and  I give  a series 
of  six  lectures  at  that  Institution  during  each  Session. 

Finally,  I gratefully  mention  that  my  large 
teaching  connection  is  chiefly  the  result  of  recom- 
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mendation  from  one  pupil  to  another ; and  I am 
in  possession  of  a great  number  of  unsolicited  testi- 
monials expressing  the  advantages  derived  from  my 
teaching  by  singers,  speakers,  and  speech  sufferers, 
many  of  whom  occupy  high  positions.  I give  these 
details  with  no  desire  to  boast,  but  solely  with  the 
view  of  duly  supporting  the  claim  I make  to  be  heard 
in  reply  to  you. 

I agree  with  you  that  “ the  tone  in  which  these  dis- 
cussions are  often  carried  on  is  distressing  to  a culti- 
vated  intelligence .”  (p.  3.)  It  may  also  be  true  that 
“ the  sober  scientist  has  shown  a remarkable  alacrity  to 
rage  and  imagine  vain  things  ; and  questions  as  minute 
as  the  iota  of  theology  have  given  rise  to  terrible  heart- 
burnings among  learned  professors,  both  of  Medicine  and 
Music — a scientific  mixture  which  has  shown  an  unfor- 
tunate proclivity  to  become  incandescent  on  the  slightest 
provocation (p.  29.) 

So  far  as  I am  concerned,  I fail  to  see  why  a man 
should  lose  his  equanimity  in  a controversy  on  scien- 
tific subjects.  I have  always  striven  strictly  to  act  up 
to  this  conviction,  and  have  never  resorted  to  personali- 
ties. I shall  take  special  care  to  adhere  to  these  lines 
in  the  present  instance,  and  will  not  even  retaliate  the 
sneers  in  which  you  yourself  have  indulged-  on  more 
than  one  occasion  in  your  book.  I will,  on  the  con- 
trary, endeavour  chiefly  to  refute  you  out  of  your  own 
mouth. 

Although  my  friend  and  co-author  Mr.  Lennox 
Browne  and  I are  in  perfect  agreement  with  regard  to 
every  statement  in  ‘ Voice,  Song,  and  Speech,’  he  has, 
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for  obvious  reasons,  preferred  not  to  take  part  in  this 
letter,  for  the  contents  of  which  I am,  therefore,  alone 
responsible. 

I may  further  explain,  that  every  quotation  from 
your  book  to  which  I desire  to  call  the  reader’s 
attention  has  been  printed  in  italics,  so  that  no  con- 
fusion may  arise. 

Now,  to  commence  : — 

“ I have  no  pretension  to  speak  with  authority  as  a 
musician , or  even  as  a physiologist .”  (Preface.) 

On  these  points  you  contradict  yourself  repeatedly, 
from  first  to  last  laying  down  the  law  on  both  subjects. 
I content  myself,  by  way  of  example,  with  quoting  one 
passage  from  each. 

“ Together  with  the  inessa  di  voce  the  pupil  should 
practise  portamento,  that  is  to  say,  the  carrying  of  the 
voice  from  one  note  to  another  instead  of  jumping  the 
interval.  P ortamento  is,  in  fact,  the  passage  from  one 
note  to  another  in  an  uninterrupted  glide  through  all  the 
intervening  tones.  As  a good  messa  di  voce  forms  the 
groundwork  of  artistic  singing,  a fine  portamento  is  its 
chief  ornament ; it  is,  in  fact,  the  physical  basis  of 
expression.”  (p.  1 1 3.) 

If  this  is  not  writing  as  a musician,  then  I should 
like  to  know  what  is.  And  now  as  to  the  physiology. 

“ The  anatomy  of  the  vocal  organs  having  been 
described , we  have  next  to  deal  with  the  physiology  of  the 
voiced  (p.  29.) 

You  then  enlarge  upon  this  subject,  and  on  some 
points,  as  for  instance  on  the  action  of  the  crico- 
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thyroid  muscles,  you  enter  into  greater  detail  than  in 
your  larger  and  purely  technical  ‘ Manual  on  Diseases 
of  the  Throat.’  And  yet  you  say  you  do  not  write  as  a 
physiologist ! But  why  should  you  disclaim  writing  as 
a physiologist  ? Surely  anything  you  might  say  in  that 
capacity  would  carry  much  greater  weight  than,  for  in- 
stance, your  opinions  on  “ The  Selection  of  a Teacher ,” 
and  on  “ The  Qualities  requisite  in  a Teacher'S  with 
which  you  occupy  two  whole  sections  (pp.  92  to  104), 
the  subject  being  one  on  which  you  have  no  greater 
claim  to  be  heard  than  any  other  man  of  education. 

“ Some  elementary  notions  of  the  structure  of  the  parts 
concerned  in  these  various  acts  are  required  for  the  com- 
prehension of  the  mode  m which  the  voice  is  produced , 
just  as,  m order  to  understand  the  working  of  a machine , 
it  is  necessary  to  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  parts 
of  which  it  is  composed.  I may  repeat , however,  that 
only  the  broad  outlines  can  be  given  here  ; for  a detailed 
account  of  the  vocal  apparatus,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
any  of  the  standard  text-books  of  anatomy (p.  6.) 

Here  we  have  your  direct  testimony  that  “ some 
elementary  notions  ” of  the  vocal  apparatus  are  “ re- 
quired',' and  your  implied  testimony  that  “a  detailed 
account  of  it  is,  at  least,  desirable ; and  yet  you  ridicule 
the  idea  of  insisting  upon  more  general  scientific 
attainments,  as  follows  : — 

“ A new  school  has  arisen  of  late  years,  which  demands 
that  an  exact  and  profound  acquaintance  with  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  vocal  organs,  gained  by 
dissection  of  the  dead  and  laryngoscopic  examination  of 
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the  living  body , familiarity  zvith  the  mysteries  of 
acoustics,  pneumatics,  and  hydrostatics,  together  zvith 
some  added  tincture  of  metaphysical  lore,  shall  form  part 
of  the  equipment  of  the  unhappy  zvight  zvho  zvishes  to 
take  up  the  profession  of  a singing  master.  Such  multi- 
form erudition  might  reasonably  enough  be  looked  for  in 
a candidate  for  ‘ Teufelsdrocklis  Professorship  of  Things 
in  General ,’  but  it  is  more  a hindrance  than  a help  to 
the  teacher,  zvhose  aim  should  be,  not  to  make  his  pupil  an 
indifferent  scientist,  but  an  artistic  singer.”  (p.  99.) 

You  are  perfectly  right,  that  the  knowledge  thus 
required  of  a teacher  of  singing  would  be  very  hard 
to  gain  ; and  there  are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  few,  if  any, 
who  possess  it.  Yet  I do  not  understand  how  such 
knowledge,  other  qualifications  being  equal,  could 
possibly  be  “ more  a hindrance  than  a help  to  the 
teacher and  you  may  depend  upon  it  that 
the  teacher  of  singing  who  teaches  by  “ rule  of  thumb  ” 
will  soon  be  as  utterly  extinct  as  the  dodo. 

“ The  teaching  of  singing  by  anatomy  is  an  absurdity 
zvorthy  of  Laputal'  (p.  10 1.) 

Exactly  ; but  where,  but  of  Bedlam,  is  there  a 
teacher  who  would  attempt  anything  so  obviously 
impossible  ? Are  you  not  here  setting  up  a man  of 
straw,  simply  for  the  pleasure  of  knocking  him  down 
again  ? 

“ What  zvould  be  the  fate  of  a pupil  zvho  had  learned 
the  art  of  self-defence  from  a professor  zvho  had  per- 
plexed him  zvith  the  origins  and  insertions  of  the  muscles 
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of  the  arm , instead  of  teaching  him  to  hit  straight  from 
the  shoulder  ? One  can  imagine  the  painfid  disenchant- 
ment of  a youth  thus  eruditely  trained,  when  he  had  to 
stand  up  to  a bruiser  of  the  old  school,  whose  knowledge 
of  anatomy  was  limited  to  the  zuhereabouts  of  the  ‘ bread- 
basket..’”  (p.  IOI.) 

No  doubt  a “ professor  ” explaining  to  his  pupil  “ the 
origins  and  insertions  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm,  instead 
of  teaching  him  to  hit  straight  from  the  shoulder would 
be  exceedingly  foolish.  But,  supposing  he  gave  the 
theoretical  instruction  referred  to  in  addition  to  the 
practical  part,  that  would  assuredly  not  disqualify 
“ the  youth  thus  eruditely  trained  ” to  meet  in  combat 
your  “ bruiser  of  the  old  school" — quite  the  contrary. 
It  is  a well-known  fact  that  the  educated  pugilist, 
relying  upon  science,  always  thrashes  the  uneducated 
“ bruiser ,”  who  has  merely  learnt  “ to  hit  straight  from 
the  shoulder." 

“ The  larynx  is  sometimes  absurdly  called  the  * voice- 
box',  as  if  it  zvere  one  of  those  convenient  toys  which 
grind  out  a thin  strain  of  wiry  melody  on  being  zuound 
zip."  (p.  13.) 

You  are  aware  that  it  has  been  so  called  in  ‘ Voice, 
Song,  and  Speech,’  and  also  in  my  ‘ Mechanism  of  the 
Human  Voice’ ; but  I do  not  see  the  absurdity  of  the 
appellation.  Those  books  were  written  for  the  people, 
and  all  scientific  terms  were,  as  much  as  possible, 
supplanted  by  popular  ones  ; and  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  term  “ voice-box,”  i.e.,  the  box  in  which  the  voice 
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primarily  originates,  conveys  a clearer  idea  to  the 
popular  mind  than  “ larynx,”  which,  to  most  people, 
means  nothing  at  all. 

Speaking  of  the  laryngoscope,  you  say  : — “ It  is 
surprising  how  little  it  has , up  to  the' present  time , added 
to  our  know  ledge  of  the  physiology  of  the  larynx.  In- 
deed, with  the  exception  of  certain  points  relating  to  the 
1 falsetto  ’ register,  the  laryngoscope  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  thrown  any  new  light  on  the  mechanism  of  the 
voice'.'  (p.  39.) 

On  this  point  I uncompromisingly  differ  from  you. 
No  one  knows  better  than  yourself  that  the  laryngo- 
scope was  invented  by  Manuel  Garcia,  a Professor  of 
Singing,  and  was  the  direct  outcome  of  the  labours  of 
that  great  man  to  settle  disputed  points  on  tone  pro- 
duction in  the  larynx. 

The  laryngoscope  has,  certainly,  for  ever  dispelled 
the  ridiculous  notions  and  fantastic  theories  with 
regard  to  falsetto  tones  which  were  in  vogue  in  times 
gone  by  ; but  it  has  done  much  more  than  that. 

First  of  all,  it  has  placed  beyond  doubt  the  actual 
process  of  voice-production,  which,  in  pre-laryngo- 
scopic  times,  could  only  be  guessed  at.  Johannes 
Muller  himself,  whose  researches  are  so  exhaustive 
that  they  are  still  most  valuable  in  considering  ques- 
tions of  theory  concerning  the  voice,  made,  like  Fer- 
rein,  the  fundamental  mistake  of  supposing  that  the 
vocal  ligaments  were  the  sounding  element,  and  that 
they  were  made  to  produce  tone  by  the  force  of  the 
expiratory  air,  just  as  the  wind  plays  upon  the  strings 


of  an  Eolian  harp  without  producing  sound  itself. 
This  view  he  continued  to  hold  even  after  the  publi- 
cation of  the  classical  investigations  of  W.  Weber  on 
the  production  of  sound  by  reeds.  Miiller  was  upheld 
in  his  error  by  others  who  objected  to  the  results  of 
Weber’s  experiments  as  applied  to  the  movements  of 
the  vocal  ligaments  ; and  it  was  not  until  Garcia  came 
upon  the  scene,  that  Ferrein,  Johannes  Muller,  and 
all  others  sharing  their  views,  were  proved  to  be 
totally  wrong,  and  W.  Weber  to  be  perfectly  right. 
There  is  now  absolutely  an  end  of  this  question,  which 
has  only  been  satisfactorily  settled  by  the  laryngo- 
scope, revealing,  as  it  does,  that  vocal  tone  is  the 
result  of  little  puffs  of  air  which  are  allowed  to  escape 
from  the  glottis  in  rapid  and  regular  succession. 

Secondly.  The  laryngoscope  disproves  the  state- 
ment that  the  so-called  upper  glottis,  supposed  to  be 
formed  by  the  pocket  ligaments,  has  any  share  in  the 
production  of  tone. 

Thirdly.  It  distinctly  shows  the  three  ways  of 
attacking  a tone,  i.e.,  the  glide  of  the  glottis,  the  shock 
of  the  glottis,  and  the  check  of  the  glottis. 

Finally.  It  throws  much  valuable  light  on  the 
question  of  the  registers  of  the  human  voice,  showing, 
among  other  things,  that  a state  of  congestion  sets  in 
as  soon  as  a register  is  forced  above  its  natural  limit. 

In  speculative  subjects  one  is  prepared for  any  amount 
of  disagreement , but  in  matters  of  physical  observation 
a person  of  even  the  least  sanguine  temper  might  look 
for  a certain  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  results.  Instead 
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of  this,  however , we  find  B.,  upon  the  direct  evidence  of 
his  laryngoscope,  flatly  contradicting  the  statements  of  A., 
an  equally  competent  observer,  whilst  C.,  again,  dijfers 
from  both!'  (p.  39.) 

It  would  be  easy  for  me  to  account  for  the  differ- 
ences in  the  description,  by  various  observers,  yourself 
included,  of  the  laryngoscopic  appearances  in  the  pro- 
cess of  voice  production  ; but  space  does  not  permit, 
and  I must,  therefore,  content  myself  by  showing  that 
you  contradict  yourself,  as  follows  : 

“ Setting  aside  all  the  confusion  of  terminology,  and, 
in  spite  of  all  the  apparent  discrepancies  as  to  fact , and 
the  real  divergences  of  opinion  in  the  interpretation  of 
them,  there  is  much  more  agreement  as  to  what  is 
actually  seen  than  at  first  sight  seems  to  be  the  case.  . . . 
We  find  a pretty  general  consensus  of  testimony  as  to  the 
essential  phenomena,  such  as,  first,  the  comparatively 
greater  antero-posterior  tension  of  the  vocal  cords  in  the 
chest  register ; secondly,  the  smallness  of  the  glottic 
aperture  in  the  head  as  contrasted  with  the  chest  regis- 
ter; thirdly,  the  smaller  amount  of  substance  thrown 
into  vibration  by  the  air-current  in  head  tones!' 
(p.  89.) 

But  this  contradiction,  glaring  though  it  be,  is  as 
nothing  when  compared  with  the  fact  that  you  your- 
self have  made  laryngoscopic  investigations  “ of  be- 
tween  three  and  four  hundred  throats, ” out  of  which 
number  you  publish  fifty  cases  at  the  end  of  your 
book.  The  effect  of  such  inconsistency  on  the  mind 
of  the  enquiring  student  must  be  bewildering  in  the 
highest  degree. 
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“ Messrs.  Browne  and  Behnke , of  London,  published 
certain  mysterious  plates,  purporting  to  be  photographic 
studies  of  the  larynx.  In  some  of  these  a shadowy  re- 
semblance to  that  organ  could  be  traced,  with  a good  deal 
of  help  from  the  imagination,  hit,  in  others,  the  most 
experienced  anatomist  might  have  been  puzzled  to  say 
what  part  of  the  body  he  zuas  looking  at.  In  all  there 
was  a weird  mistiness  of  outline,  irresistibly  recalling 
the  attempts  of  spiritualistic  artists  to  portray  the 
gossamer-like  phantoms  of  our  defunct  relations .” 
(p.  42.) 

In  reply  to  this  attempt  at  smart  writing,  I will  only 
say  that  your  depreciatory  opinions  were  not  shared 
by  your  confreres  at  the  Congress  of  the  British 
Medical  Association  at  Liverpool,  in  August,  1883, 
when  Mr.  Lennox  Browne  threw  transparencies  of  the 
photographs  on  the  screen,  and  read  a paper  on  them. 
The  ‘Liverpool  Courier’  concludes  a notice  of  the  above 
in  these  words, — “ There  was  a crowded  attendance) 
and  frequent  bursts  of  applause  testified  to  the  hearty 
approval,  by  the  critical  and  scientific  audience,  of  this 
interesting  and  original  demonstration,  which  will 
to-day  be  repeated  by  general  desire.”  The  ‘ British 
Medical  Journal’  of  October  27,  1883,  commenting  on 
the  same  paper,  says, — “ The  members  present  had 
then  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Mr.  Behnke’s  larynx  in 
the  laryngeal  mirror,  which,  illuminated  by  lime-light, 
he  himself  held  in  his  throat,  at  the  same  time 
singing  various  tones.  All  were  thus  able  to  con- 
firm very  fully  the  accuracy  of  the  photographs 
exhibited.” 
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“ No  obscure  point  in  the  mechanism  of  the  voice  has 
been  elucidated  by  the  camera."  (p.  42.) 

Here,  also,  I differ  from  you  most  strongly.  It 
had  always  been  objected  that  it  was  necessary,  in 
order  to  get  a good  view  of  the  larynx,  to  protrude 
the  tongue  and  to  hold  it  with  a cloth,  in  consequence 
of  which  there  must  be  distortion  of  the  inspected 
parts  ; and  that,  therefore,  such  investigations  were  of 
no  value  at  all.  The  first  of  the  photographs  proves 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  these  ob- 
jections, because  it  shows  the  tongue  in  its  natural 
position,  and  without  being  touched  by  either  hand  or 
spatula. 

Again,  it  is  held  by  a certain  school  that  the  “ shock 
of  the  glottis”  consists  of  an  explosion  of  the  air  which 
had  been  compressed  in  the  pockets  or  ventricles  of 
the  larynx.  This,  also,  is  disproved  by  the  photo- 
graphs ; because  the  vocal  ligaments  are  seen  below 
the  widely  separated  pocket  ligaments,  so  that  there 
can  be  no  inflation  of  the  pockets  or  ventricles,  and, 
consequently,  neither  compression  nor  explosion  of  the 
air  contained  in  them. 

It  is  clear  that  a photographic  representation  of 
these  facts  must  be  more  valuable  than  ordinary 
drawings,  because  photographic  images  are  of  necessity 
unimpeachable  witnesses  of  truth.  This,  I think,  even 
you  must  admit  ; for,  although  you  speak  of  our 
plates  as  “ purporting  to  be  photographic  studies  of 
the  larynx ,”  I cannot  believe  that  it  is  your 
intention  to  insinuate  that  the  photographs  are  not 
genuine.  But,  since  your  paragraph  is  capable  of  such 
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an  interpretation,  I will  remind  you  that  it  is  on  record 
that  the  photographs  were  taken  at  the  Society  of 
Arts,  with  the  valuable  assistance  of  Mr.  J.  J. 
Ackworth,  a distinguished  amateur  photographer, 
Mr.  T.  Bolas,  Editor  of  the  ‘ Photographic  Journal,’ 
Mr.  J.  Cadett,  a well-known  inventor  of  photographic 
apparatus,  and  Mr.  Trueman  Wood,  the  Secretaiy  of 
the  Society  of  Arts.  Mr.  Cadett  and  Mr.  Trueman 
Wood  afterwards  read  papers  on  the  photographs,  the 
former  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  latter  before  the  South  London 
Photographic  Society. 

“ For  purposes  of  instruction  the  views  of  the  larynx 
obtained  thereby  (the  Camera)  are  less  valuable , because 
less  clear,  than  ordinary  drawings.”  (p.  42.) 

The  conventional  laryngeal  drawings,  with  their 
sharply  defined  outlines,  are  not  correct  reproductions 
of  what  is  seen  in  nature,  and  for  some  time  we  were 
perplexed  by  certain  discrepancies  between  the 
photographs  and  accepted  drawings.  Mr.  Lennox 
Browne’s  remarks  on  this  subject,  in  his  Liverpool 
paper,  seem  particularly  applicable  to  your  objections  : 
“ The  whole  experience  is  but  one  more  proof,  so 
constantly  occurring  in  our  professional  work,  of  the 
way  we  allow  our  judgment  to  be  warped,  and  our 
vision  to  be  distorted,  by  things,  however  false,  to 
which  we  may  happen  to  be  accustomed,  or  which  we 
have  accepted  on  the  fiat  of  another,  until  at  last  we 
positively  refuse  to  believe  in  truth  itself  when  it  is 
accidentally  revealed  to  us.” 
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Speaking  of  what  is  generally  called  the  “ great 
break,”  you  [say,  “ There  is  one  fundamental  division 
between  the  lower  and  tipper  parts  of  the  voice.  This  is 
found  at  about  the  same  relative  point  in  nearly  all 
voices,  but  whilst  the  male  has  a greater  compass  below 
the  point  of  division , the  female  reaches  farthest 
above  it .”  (p.  52.) 

I confess  that  this  sentence  has  greatly  puzzled  me, 
and  I am  now  almost  inclined  to  look  upon  it  as  a 
joke.  If  the  male  voice  “ has  a greater  compass  below 
the  point  oj  division','  then  that  point  of  division  must, 
of  course,  lie  in  the  higher  part  of  the  male  voice.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  greater  compass  of  the  female 
voice  lies  “ above  " this  point  of  division,  then  the  point 
of  division  must,  equally  of  course,  lie  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  female  voice  ; and  yet  you  say  that  this  point 
of  division  “ is  found  at  about  the  same  relative  point 
in  nearly  all  voices  ! " 

“ One  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  fact  that, 
whilst  nearly  all  scientific  observers,  such  as  Muller, 
Maud l,  Battaille,  Vascher,  Koch,  Meyer,  Gougenheim, 
and  Lermoyez,  are  content  with  a two-fold  division  of 
the  voice,  musicians  ( Garcia , Mine.  Seiler,  Behnke ) 
affect  the  more  complicated  arrangement  of  five 
registers .”  (p.  54.) 

Garcia  and  Seiler  are,  no  doubt,  hosts  in  themselves  ; 
but  there  us  another  eminent  teacher  of  singing  the 
omission  of  whose  name  is  rather  surprising.  I refer 
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to  Randegger,  whose  ‘Vocal  Tutor,’*  is  entirely- 
founded  on  the  five  register  system. 

I am  aware  that  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,, 
teachers  of  the  highest  attainments  who,  as  a matter 
of  theory,  only  admit  two  registers.  They  are  com- 
pelled, however,  to  allow  that,  in  addition  to  the 
one  break  which  they  recognise,  there  are  often 
found,  in  other  parts  of  the  voice,  differences  of  quality 
and  unevennesses  which,  they  say,  are  easily  equalised 
and  remedied  by  judicious  practice.  This,  in  my 
opinion,  is  only  another  way  of  admitting  the  existence 
of  more  than  two  registers.  There  can  be  no  difference 
in  quality,  and  no  unevenness,  without  a physical 
cause ; or,  in  other  words,  without  a difference  in 
mechanism,  which,  according  to  my  idea,  constitutes  a 
register. 

You  define  a register  as  “ a series  of  tones  of  like 
quality  producible  by  a particular  adjustment  of  the 
vocal  cords.”  (p.  53.) 

This  I consider  too  narrow  a view,  and  no  improve- 
ment on  the  broader  and  more  comprehensive  definition 
I gave  in  1880,  in  my  ‘Mechanism  of  the  Human 
Voice’:  “A  register  consists  of  a series  of  tones  which, 
are  produced  by  the  same  mechanism.” 

“ As  the  name  (falsetto)  implies , it  is  an  artificial  or 
‘ false,'  in  contradistinction  to  the  natural  or  ‘ chest  ’ 
voice,  just  as  false  ’ teeth , however  useful  and  beautiful 
in  themselves,  are  still  not  natural.”  (p.  55.) 

If  we  inserted  in  the  throat  some  mechanism  made 
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by  human  hands  for  the  purpose  of  producing  falsetto 
tones,  then  your  comparison  would  be  intelligible. 
But  as  we  employ  only  those  means  with  which  nature 
has  endowed  us,  your  analogy  altogether  fails. 

“ In  the  hands  of  the  physician  it  (the  lary  ngoscope) 
has  undoubtedly  been  the  means  of  saving  thousands  of 
lives,  but  in  those  of  the  singing  master  I fear  it  is  too 
likely  to  lead  to  the  ruin  of  not  a fezo  voices.”  (p.  ioo.) 

With  the  first  part  of  your  proposition  I agree, 
although  I think  I have  heard  it  suggested  that  a too 
narrow  application  of  the  laryngoscope  “ in  the  hands  of 
the  physician  ” may  lead,  not  to  the  saving  of  a life,  but 
to  its  ruin,  on  account  of  the  constitutional  foundation 
of  the  disease  being  neglected  while  the  throat 
symptoms  are  being  treated.  As  to  the  second  part 
of  your  proposition,  you  may  rest  assured  that  your 
fear  is  entirely  groundless.  There  is,  so  far  as  I am 
aware,  no  “ singing  master  ” who  attempts  to  carry  on 
the  actual  work  of  voice-training  with  the  laryngoscope. 

I,  personally,  only  use  that  instrument  for  purposes 
of  demonstration,  in  order  to  show  how  the  voice 
originates  ; the  different  modes  of  attacking  a tone  ; 
the  mechanism  of  different  registers,  and  the  fact  that 
congestion  sets  in  whenever  a register  is  carried  above 
its  natural  limit,  &c.,  &c.  I should  be  sorry  to  be 
without  the  laryngoscope  as  a means  of  illustrating 
the  above  points,  and  I am  quite  at  a loss  to  know 
how  such  demonstration  could  ever  cause  any  mis- 
chief. The  lessons  thus  learned  are,  on  the  contrary, 
invaluable  ; and  eveiy  teacher  and  singer  should  be 
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in  a position  to  study  them  for  himself,  and  even  to 
extend  them  as  opportunity  may  arise  ; for  I am  very 
certain  that  vve  are,  as  yet,  far  from  having  reached 
the  end  of  our  apprenticeship  in  vocal  physiology. 

“ If  a teacher  mistakes  his  own  ideas  as  to  the  regis- 
ters for  ultimate  facts  of  nature , and  insists  on  making 
every  larynx  rigidly  adapt  itself  to  his  a priori  concep- 
tions, he  cannot  fail  to  zvork  much  mischief (p.  1 12.) 

Quite  so  ; I entirely  agree  with  you.  A teacher 
should  go  for  instruction  in  this  matter  to  nature 
herself,  and  he  can  do  so  only  by  means  of  the  laryn- 
goscope, in  the  use  of  which  he  must  be  thoroughly 
skilled  ; and  I may  incidentally  observe  that  there 
are  several  teachers  of  singing  who  are  greater  experts 
with  the  laryngoscope  than  are  the  vast  majority  of 
doctors. 

“To  my  mind,  it  is  just  as  absurd  to  insist  on  a 
singer  knozving  the  structure  of  his  vocal  organs,  as  it 
zuould  be  to  make  painters  learn  the  anatomy  of  the  eye, 
and  study  its  internal  condition  with  the  ophthalmo- 
scope.”  (p.  100.) 

This  stereotyped  and  retrograde  objection  has  been 
fully  dealt  with  in  ‘ Voice,  Song,  and  Speech,’  and  I 
cannot,  in  this  little  pamphlet,  reopen  the  question. 
But  I would  ask  you  why,  with  your  opinions  on  this 
point,  you  have  yet  thought  it  necessary  to  give  a full 
desci  iption  of  the  vocal  organs  in  a book  intended  to 
be  “A  Practical  Handbook  for  Singers  and  Speakers  ” ? 

Let  me  now  quote  a few  of  your  directions  as  to 
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the  training  of  the  voice.  They  demonstrate,  in  the 
most  categorical  manner,  the  utter  groundlessness  of 
your  objections,  and  no  arguments  of  mine  could 
place  you  more  hopelessly  in  the  wrong  than  you  have 
done  by  your  own  admissions  and  contradictions. 

“ Technical  training  must  be  directed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  three  main  factors  of  voice,  vis.,  the  motive 
power,  the  vibrating  element,  and  the  resonant  apparatus. 
The  right  use  of  each  of  the  parts  concerned  in  produc- 
tion, and  the  most  advantageous  management  of  them  in 
combined  action — the  single  and  battalion  drill  of  the 
vocal  organs — must  form  a ground-work  of  the  singing 
masted s instructions.”  (p.  104.) 

This  is  perfectly  true,  but  how  is  it  all  to  be  attained 
without  “ knowing  the  structure  of  the  vocal  organs  ” ? 

“ Proper  management  of  the  breath  is  a fundamental 
condition  of  good  singing,  and,  however  beautiful  the 
voice  may  be  in  itself,  it  can  never  be  used  with  artistic 
effect  if  the  method  of  respiration  is  faulty.  The  first 
step  in  any  system  of  instruction  must  therefore  be  to 
teach  the  pupil  how  and  when  to  take  the  air  into  his 
lungs,  and  how  to  control  and  direct  the  outflow  as  he 
empties  them.  This  is  really  one  of  the  most  difficult 
things  in  the  ivhole  art  of  singing ; but  it  must  be 
mastered  at  \ whatever  cost,  for  it  is  a vital  point T 
(p.  105.) 

All  this  is  equally  true  ; but  I ask  again,  how  is  it  to 
be  done  without  “ knowing  the  structure  of  the  vocal 
organs  ” ? Is  it  not  certain  that  a teacher  who  fully 


understands  the  mechanism  of  the  breathing  apparatus 
is  more  likely  to  produce  good  results  than  another 
•who  does  not  ? 

“ The  first  point  in  the  training  of  the  larynx  itself  is 
to  ensure  the  production  of  pure  tone  by  accurate  adjust- 
ment of  the  vocal  cords. " (p.  I io.) 

This,  also,  is  incontestable ; but  does  not  the 
“ accurate  adjustment  of  the  vocal  cords  " in  itself  imply 
a knowledge  of  “ the  structure  of  the  vocal  organs  " ? 

“ In  the  proper  management  of  the  registers  lies  the 
whole  secret  of  fine  singing , and  in  nothing  is  the  skill 
of  the  master  more  clearly  seen  than  in  the  success  with 
which  he  imparts  this  accomplishment  to  his  pupils .” 
(p.  ill.) 

Here,  again,  I am  in  complete  agreement  with  you  ; 
but  as  a “ register,”  according  to  your  own  definition, 
consists  of  “ a series  of  tones  of  like  quality,  producible 
by  a particidar  adjustment  of  the  vocal  cords','  does 
not  “ the  proper  management"  of  it  pre-suppose  a 
knowledge  of  “ the  structure  of  the  vocal  organs " ? 
How  is  a man  to  direct  the  proper  management  of  a 
particular  mechanism  if  he  be  ignorant  of  the  very 
nature  of  that  mechanism  ? 

“ The  education  of  the  resonators  must  not  be  ne- 
glected, as  bad  management  of  any  one  of  the  organs 
which  fulfil  this  important  function  will  mar  the  effect 
of  the  voice , however  beautiful  in  itself  ....  The  cavities 
of  the  pharynx  and  mouth  modify  the  current  of  sound 
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passing  through  them , slightly  in  tone  and  very  much  ifi 
quality.  The  right  use  of  these  parts  is,  therefore , 
a point  of  fundamental  importance  in  singing 
(p.  1 14.) 

Once  more  I fully  endorse  your  views  ; but  I am 
also  once  more  compelled  to  ask  how  it  be  possible 
for  a person  who  would  act  upon  your  directions  to 
do  so  without  “ knowing  the  structure  of  the  vocal 
organs  ” ? 

“ The  action  of  the  soft  palate,  in  singing  and  speaking, 
is  of  the  most  complex  nature  ; indeed,  the  movements  of 
this  little  body  are  even  yet  not  perfectly  understood,  in 
spite  of  its  being  under  such  constant  observation.  I 
have,  however,  tried  to  give  an  intelligible  account  of 
what  may  be  called  its  fundamental  action  as  a naso- 
pharyngeal valve,  and  of  the  less  vital  but  still  important 
part  which  it  plays  as  an  imperfect  pharyngo-buccal 
valve.  It  is  necessary  that  this  two-fold  function  of  the 
soft  palate  should  be  thoroughly  understood  by  the  voice- 
trainer,  as  the  muscles  which  move  it  can  be  educated 
just  like  those  of  any  other  part!  (p.  24.) 

No  doubt  of  it  whatever;  and  yet  you  consider  it 
“ absurd  to  insist  on  a singer  knowing  the  structure  of 
his  vocal  organs  ” / 

“ The  coup  de  glotte,  or  exact  correspondence  between 
the  arrival  of  the  air  at  the  larynx  and  the  adjustment 
of  the  cords  to  receive  it,  is  a point  that  cannot  be  too 
strongly  insisted  on'.'  (p.  1 1 9.) 

I entirely  and  most  cordially  agree  with  you  on  this 
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last  point,  as  well  as  on  the  preceding  ones.  These 
principles  of  voice-training  are,  in  fact,  but  the  sub- 
stance of  what  has  been,  in  much  greater  detail,  ex- 
plained in  the  chapter  on  “Voice  Cultivation”  in 
‘ Voice,  Song,  and  Speech,’  and  in  my  ‘ Mechanism  of 
the  Human  Voice,’  and  they  are  the  foundation  of  my 
own  teaching  ; but  involving,  as  they  clearly  do,  a very 
considerable  anatomical  and  physiological  knowledge, 
I am  perfectly  amazed,  as  no  doubt  the  reader  will 
also  be,  that  you  think  it  “ absurd  to  insist  on  a singer 
knowing  the  structure  of  his  vocal  organs 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  on  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma  : either  it  is  not  “ absurd  to  insist  on  a singer 
knozving  the  structure  of  his  vocal  organs','  or  it  is.  If 
it  is  not  absurd,  then  your  contention  is  wrong ; if  it 
is  absurd,  then  all  the  minutely  detailed  anatomical 
and  physiological  description  of  the  vocal  organs  in 
your  book  is  without  justification. 

“ Most  teachers  train  the  voice  upzvards  ; Behnke,  on 
the  other  hand,  insists  on  the  reverse  course,  as  less  likely 
to  strain  the  vocal  cords.  ...  It  is  certain  that  training 
downwards,  if  carried  to  excess,  maybe  quite  as  harmful 
as  the  other  method .”  (p.  1 1 3 .) 

Allow  me  to  say  that  you  entirely  misrepresent  my 
plan  of  teaching.  I strongly  advocate  the  carrying 
down  of  registers, instead  of  extending  them  upwards; 
but  this  is  a totally  different  thing  from  “ training  the 
voice  dozvnwards!'  I think  you  ought  not  to  have 
made  so  serious  a statement  without  taking  the 
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trouble  to  obtain  evidence  of  the  clearest  kind, 
particularly  when  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  practice 
you  impute  to  me  may  be  accompanied  by  harmful 
results. 

I go  even  further,  and  say  that,  if  you  felt  you  had 
not  sufficient  musical  knowledge  to  decide  the  point 
yourself,  you  ought  to  have  taken  the  advice  of  some 
one  competent  to  judge.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
could  easily  have  been  ascertained  by  reference  to  my 
published  works,  and  more  especially  to  the  ‘ Voice 
Training  Exercises',*  by  Mr.  Chas.  W.  Pearce,  Mus.Doc. 
Cantab.,  and  myself,  of  which,  in  less  than  two 
years,  over  10,000  copies  have  been  sold.  An  exami- 
nation of  these  exercises  would  have  shown  that  I 
commence  with  the  middle  region  of  the  voice,  after- 
wards extending  the  compass  upwards  as  well  as 
downwards  ; which  proves  your  statement  to  be  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 

I also  object  to  the  phrase  which  you  put  into  my 
mouth,  that  I insist  on  training  the  voice  downwards 
as  less  likely  to  “ strain  the  vocal  cords.”  This  is  a term 
which  is  continually,  and  in  most  cases  ignorantly, 
used  ; and  it  is  my  conviction  that,  whatever  injury- 
may  be  inflicted  upon  the  vocal  organ,  “ straining  the 
vocal  cords  ” is  about  the  last  thing  that  is  likely  to 
happen. 

“ If  due  care  is  exercised , there  is  no  reason  why  the 
voice  should  not  be  used  in  singing  during  the  transition 
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period.  If  a boy  is  found  to  have  become  slightly  hoar  se 
or  uncertain  in  one  or  two  upper  notes , he  must  not  be 
alloived  to  attempt  them.  In  fact , he  should  be  re- 
stricted to  his  middle  notes , so  as  to  avoid  straining  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  scale , and  give  the  organs  time  to 
mature  themselves  for  the  utterance  of  the  newly  ac- 
quired graver  tones.  For  it  will  generally  be  found 
that,  as  the  boy  loses  a high  note,  he  gains  a lower  one, 
and  these  notes  must  be  carefully  but  regularly  trained! 
(P-  I3I0 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  upon  which 
you  have  touched,  and  I am  totally  opposed  to  your 
views  on  the  subject.  For  a full  discussion  of  the 
matter,  I refer  the  reader  to  ‘ The  Child’s  Voice,’*  by 
Mr.  Lennox  Browne  and  myself,  published  last  year. 

I can  here  only  say  that  we  sent  a number  of  ques- 
tions to  those  best  qualified  to  judge,  viz.,  to  the  most 
eminent  singers  and  teachers  of  singing,  one  of  which 
questions  was,  “ Do  you  consider  it  safe  for  a boy  to 
continue  singing  while  his  voice  is  breaking?”  To 
this  we  had  190  replies,  out  of  which  only  2 say 
that  it  is  safe  ; 51  give  more  or  less  indirect  replies, 
and  158  say  that  it  is  decidedly  not  safe  for  a boy  to 
sing  while  his  voice  is  breaking. 

We  followed  up  this  question  by  asking  whether 
our  correspondents  had  ever  known  instances  of  boys 
being  made  to  sing  through  the  period  of  puberty, 
and,  if  so,  with  what  result.  To  this  we  received  152 
replies.  Out  of  these,  only  5 think  that  the  voice  is 
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improved  by  the  experiment,  28  are  not  very  decided, 
40  have  no  knowledge,  and  79  say  that  the  experiment 
causes  certain  injury,  deterioration,  or  ruin  to  the 
after  voice  ; and  of  this  number  10  observe  that  they 
have  suffered  disastrous  effects  from  the  experiment 
in  their  own  persons. 

I conclude  this  part  of  my  paper  with  the  following 
quotation  from  the  late  Dr.  Mandl,  who  was  for 
nearly  30  years  physician  to  the  Paris  Conservatoire 
of  Music: — “We  know  that,  at  the  period  of  the 
beginning  of  puberty,  there  takes  place  not  only  an 
elongation  and  growth  of  the  vocal  cords,  but  also  a 
congestion.  In  this  state  the  marked  alterations  of 
the  voice  find  their  explanation.  We  also  understand 
why,  during  this  state,  which  is  almost  a chronic 
inflammation,  all  work  becomes  impossible.”* 

“ The  clothing  of  vocalists  is  a matter  of  importance , 
and  certain  authors  have  treated  it  in  such  loving  detail, 
that  some  of  their  pages  read  like  extracts  from  Myras 
fournal—an  edifying  publication  in  its  proper  place,  but 
hardly  a scientific  authority.  They  have  even  invented 
clothes  for  ladies,  which  they  describe  with  the  profes- 
sional fluency  of  a milliner's  apprentice,  and  puff  with 
all  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  a bagman  in  the  ‘ dry 
goods'  line.  (p.  142.) 

No  one  doubts  that  the  “ certain  authors"  are  the 
writers  of  ‘ Voice,  Song,  and  Speech,’  and  it  would  be 
easy  for  me  to  retaliate  by  reference  to  a very  detailed 


* “ Traite  pratique  des  Maladies  du  Larynx  et  du  Pharynx,”  Paris,  1S72. 
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description  in  your  book  of  two  inventions  of  your 
own,  namely,  a “ Pneumatic  Machine  ” (p.  107),  and  a 
“Respirator”  (p.  143),  both  of  which  you  strongly 
recommend  to  your  readers.  But  the  whole  paragraph 
is  in  such  manifestly  bad  taste  that  I will  not  con- 
descend to  take  any  further  notice  of  it. 

“ * Take  care  of  the  vowels , and  the  consonants  will 
take  care  of  themselves  ' is  a maxim  that  is  scarcely  an 
exaggeration'.'  (p.  185.) 

This  counsel  is  the  more  extraordinary, as  it  has  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  training  of  the  speaking  voice ; it  is, 
moreover, decidedly  a new  version.  The  advice  generally 
given  to  young  speakers  is  the  very  opposite,  and  runs 
thus, — “ Take  care  of  the  consonants,  and  the  vowels 
will  take  care  of  themselves.”  Both  injunctions  are 
equally  wrong,  and  the  speaker  who  wishes  to  be 
understood  as  well  as  to  be  heard  will  have  to  practise 
his  consonants  and  his  vowels  with  the  same  care. 
This  is  plain  common  sense,  and  there  is  no  necessity 
to  waste  more  words  on  the  matter. 

“ I do  not  consider  myself  competent  to  judge  whether 
a given  note  possesses  a high  aesthetic  quality ; but , in 
examining  the  celebrated  singers  who  have  kindly  per- 
mitted me  to  study  the  action  of  their  vocal  cords , I 
have  left  it  to  them  to  determine  when  the  note  was 
good .”  (p.  204.) 

I have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen referred  to  were  the  best  judges  of  the  quality 
of  the  tones  they  sang,  while  under  laryngoscopic 
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observation,  and  I deplore  that  you  yourself  have 
weakened  the  value  of  their  evidence  by  the  following 
statement  : 

“ There  is  a saying , that  no  man  ever  sees  his  own 
face  in  the  glass ; it  is  still  more  true  that  no  one 
really  hears  his  own  voice!'  (p.  103.) 

You  probably  stand  alone  in  this  opinion  ; for  one 
of  the  first  things  a singer  has  to  learn,  is  critically  to 
listen  to  his  own  voice,  without  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  improve  its  quality.  But  this  is,  com- 
paratively, a small  matter  ; the  marvel  is,  that  you 
should  have  taken  the  trouble  to  make  your  investi- 
gations at  all,  after  having  so  strenuously  deprecated 
laryngoscopic  observations  as  a guide  to  voice  cul- 
tivation. 

As  regards  the  results  which  you  have  obtained, 
they  are,  in  my  opinion,  of  no  value  whatever,  for  two 
reasons — first,  because  your  observations  were,  admit- 
tedly, in  most  cases  made  while  the  singer’s  tongue 
was  protruding,  which  has  always  the  effect  of  more  or 
less  distorting  the  laryngeal  image;  and  secondly, 
because  they  were  made  on  trained  singers.  Having 
said,  on  page  hi,  that  “ in  the  proper  management  of 
the  register's  lies  the  whole  secret  of  fine  singing,"  you 
will,  I am  sure,  agree  with  me,  that  the  greater  the 
artist,  the  more  he  or  she  will  have  succeeded  in  so 
perfectly  blending  and  equalising  the  registers  as  to 
make  them  imperceptible  to  the  ear  ; and  it  is  obvious 
that,  where  there  is  no  perceptible  difference  between 
the  series  of  tones  constituting  the  various  registers,  it 
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will  be  vain  to  look  for  differences  in  the  respective 
mechanisms  by  which  they  are  produced. 

There  is  but  one  way  of  studying  this  subject,  and 
that  is,  by  investigations  upon  entirely  untrained 
singers.  In  such  we  frequently  find  the  contrast 
between  the  different  registers  so  strong  as  to  be 
noticeable  even  by  the  most  uneducated  ear,  and  when- 
ever that  is  the  case,  then  we  have  fit  subjects  for 
studying  the  physical  causes  underlying  the  differences 
in  tone. 

Further  referring  to.  this  subject,  you  admit  that 
“ Dr.  Wesley  Mills's  observations  have  a special  impor- 
tance on  account  of  their  comparatively  extensive  scale, 
and  the  careful  way  in  which  they  were  conducted" 
(p.  83)  ; but  you  find  fault  with  him  for  “ adopting 
Grids  tier's  classification  of  ‘ trained  singers , natural 
singers,  and  non-singers ' " (p.  83)  ; and  you  sarcas- 
tically add,  “ Though  I have  no  doubt  that  there  are 
excellent  singers  in  Montreal,  it  is  not  one  of  the  places 
in  which  celebrated  artists  most  do  cotigregate."  (p.  84.) 

It  is  just  because  Dr.  Mills’s  subjects  were,  pre- 
sumably, less  eminent  singers  than  yours,  and  a large 
proportion  of  them  even  entirely  untrained  singers, 
that  his  results  are  of  much  more  importance  than 
yours ; and  I close  my  subject  with  the  following 
extract  from  his  paper  in  the  ‘Journal  of  Physiology,’ 
Vol.  IV.,  No.  2 : — 

“ Madame  Seiler  may  have  drawn  the  lines  on  this 
matter  of  registers  too  sharply,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  above  record  of  my  observations  confirms 
her  views  in  many  important  particulars,  and  I con- 
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aider  the  work  which  Garcia  began,  and  which  she 
has  so  extended,  of  very  great  value.” 

I have  now  completed  the  task  I set  myself,  of 
replying  seriatim  to  those  statements  in  which,  in  my 
opinion,  you  are  in  error ; and  I trust  I have  written 
temperately  and  to  the  point.  As  a “ practical 
physician','  you  have  attained  a leading  position  in  your 
specialty,  and  your  medical  works  are  admittedly 
worthy  of  your  reputation.  I venture  to  think  that  if, 
in  “ Hygiene  of  the  Vocal  Organs you  have  not  been 
equally  successful,  it  is  mainly  because,  with  the  views 
you  entertain,  the  book  is  an  anomaly,  and  because  it 
is  so  full  of  perplexing  contradictions,  as  to  nullify  its 
professed  purpose  of  being  “A  Practical  Handbook  for 
Singers  and  Speakers 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 


12  Avonmoiie  Road, 

West  Kensington,  W. 
September,  I SS6 . 


